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Mmmm ••• illennium! 


Tara Orme, a fourth-year arts student, enjoys a doughnut before a 
Millennium Festival book-signing event held earlier this week for members 
of the UVic community. Two thousand Tim Hortons doughnuts and 2,000 
Millennium pins were available at the event, held concurrently in the 
University Centre lobby and Nibbles and Bytes in the Engineering Lab 
Wing. It was Orme f s idea to create a Millennium Book (seen in photo 
complete with a feathered “quill”) as a way for students to get involved in 
the week-long festival. The UVic Students 9 Society designed and produced 
the book, which is intended as a register for student, faculty, staff and 
alumni participants of the festival and other special events at UVic in 
2000. The book will eventually be bound and stored for posterity. 


Do you know a special grad? 

Spring convocation is coming up fast — June 7-9 — and Tbe Ring is 
once again looking for interesting stories to show the world just how 
special UVic graduates are. 

We’re looking for spring 2000 graduates who have an unusual 
background, have made significant contributions to the university 
and/or community, or have overcome adversity to earn their degree. 

If you know of a grad who fits this description, please contact Tbe 
RingeX 721-7641, fax 721-8955 or e-mail the editor at vshore@uvic.ca. All 
we need is the student’s name and contact information, along with a brief 
description of his or her achievements, and we’ll take it from there 


Good news budgets promise 
funding relief for universities 


After two good news budgets in less 
than a month, UVic officials can be 
excused for feeling a little optimis¬ 
tic. 

The March 27 B.C. budget pro¬ 
vides the province’s four largest 
universities with a funding increase 
totalling $26.9 million, or five per 
cent, for the 2001-2 fiscal year and 
$117 million more in multi-year 
matching funds for research. 

February’s federal budget un¬ 
veiled a one-time payment to the 
provinces of $2.5 billion for universi¬ 
ties, colleges and hospitals as well as 
another $2.1 billion over the next six 
years for university research and 
innovation. 

Of the $26.9 million in direct new 
provincial money, $19-9 million goes 
toward restoring core funding for 
the four universities. The other $7 
million funds 1,000 new student 
spaces, with some designated for 
high-tech and nursing programs. An 


announcement about how the 
spaces will be doled out to the 
individual universities and what 
proportion will be earmarked for 
the two programs is expected in the 
next few weeks. 

“The B.C. budget represents a 
good step in the right direction,” 
says UVic President Dr. David Strong. 
“We’re very pleased that the govern¬ 
ment has responded to the universi¬ 
ties’ request for the funds to create 
the new spaces and deal with some 
of the growing concerns about the 
impact of successive years of cuts on 
the quality of education.” 

The new funding should provide 
some relief to university depart¬ 
ments who have had to slash their 
budgets for six years in a row. A 
combination of government-man- 
dated enrolment increases without a 
corresponding increase in funding, a 
tuition freeze and inflation has cut 
university operating funds by 14 per 


cent during that period. 

“The province deserves full 
marks for recognizing how impor¬ 
tant it is for B.C. universities and 
B.C. students to be able to compete 
nationally and internationally,” 
Strong says. This year’s announce¬ 
ment begins to address the prob¬ 
lems that have accumulated in the 
last few years, he adds. “We’re 
hoping for even better news in next 
year’s budget.” 

Vice President Research Dr. 

Martin Taylor is equally enthusiastic 
about what the federal budget does 
for research. “I’m very encouraged 
that the federal government is 
prepared to re-invest in university 
research,” he says. 

The federal support is spread 
across several funds and Taylor 
points to the additional $900 million 
for the research infrastructure- 
focussed Canada Foundation for 

BUDGETS... cont’d on p. 3 


Athletics wraps up another 
banner year at awards banquet 


UVic held its 2000 athletics awards 
banquet on March 28 and leading 
the way were two athletes who 
weren’t even there — because they 
were out of town competing. 

Swimmer Christin Petelski was 
named outstanding female athlete 
of the year, but was out of town 
preparing for Olympic Trials. Run¬ 
ner Graham Cocksedge was named 
outstanding male athlete of the 
year, but couldn’t get back from 
Germany and the World University 
Cross-Country Championship in time 
to accept the award. 

In her final season of competi¬ 
tion with the Vikes, Petelski helped 
her team to its best-ever second- 
place finish at the CIAU Champion¬ 
ship. She finishes her CIAU career 
with a Vikes record of 15 champion¬ 
ship medals, including five from this 


past season. She was a double gold 
medallist in both the Canada West 
and CIAU championship and added 
a silver at the conference level. 

Cocksedge completely dominated 
his sport at the varsity level in 
Canada. He finished first at the CIAU 
cross country championship in 
November, then earned male athlete- 
of-the-meet honours at the CIAU 
indoor track championship this 
month. In addition to his triple gold 
medal performance at the indoor 
competition, Cocksedge was named a 
first-team All-Canadian and the CIAU 
cross country athlete-of-the-year. 

The outstanding male and 
female awards are based on interna¬ 
tional, national and provincial 
competition, as well as university 
events. 

Taking home the hardware for 


the male and female University 
Sport Awards, which are based on 
university competition only, were 
swimmer John Stamhuis and 
basketball star Lindsay Brooke. 

For Stamhuis, the only thing 
more remarkable than his per¬ 
formance in the pool is the recov¬ 
ery he made to get there (see 
story, p. 8). His comeback has been 
nothing short of remarkable. He 
won a total of five medals in 
Canada West and CIAU competi¬ 
tion, and his two bronze medals at 
the Canada West Championship led 
to a spot on the Canada West All- 
Star team. At the CIAU Champion¬ 
ship he added one gold and two 
more bronze medals and was 
named a CIAU All-Canadian. 

Brooke earned a spot on the 
BANNER YEAR ... cont’d on p. 2 


West Coast fishery is most unethical in Canada, says report 


“V/e are in real danger of turning our oceans 


into a sea of plankton soup," says book co-editor 


If Canada’s coastal fisheries were 
measured in ethical terms instead of 
by tonnage or monetary value, 
fisheries on the West Coast would 
score significantly worse than those 
on the East Coast. 

And of the 42 different fisheries 
analysed in a recently completed 
study of ethics and Canadian coastal 
fisheries, B.G’s groundfish trawl fishery 
is ranked the worst, to the point where 
it may contravene a UN code of 
conduct for responsible fishing. 

These revelations, the result of a 
three-year joint study by researchers 


at UVic, the University of British 
Columbia and Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, are contained in the 
newly published book Just Fish: 
Ethics and Canadian Marine 
Fisheries It was released last month 
at a workshop for fishery decision¬ 
makers at UVic’s Dunsmuir Lodge 
conference centre in North Saanich. 

Instead of looking at Canada’s 
collapsing fisheries purely in eco¬ 
nomic or scientific terms, a team of 
researchers analysed them in terms 
of ethics and justice. With back¬ 
grounds in law, economics, history, 


philosophy, environmental studies, 
and religious studies, the researchers 
consulted with fishers, scientists, 
citizens of coastal communities and 
other stakeholders in Canada’s 
marine fisheries. 

The book concludes that the 
current state management that 
directs wealth earned from the 
resource out of local, resource-based 
communities and into urban cores 
and multinational enterprises is 
neither just nor ethical. 

“We are in real danger of turning 
our oceans into a sea of plankton 


soup,” says one of the book’s editors, 

Dr. Rosemary Ommer. “The message is 
clear: fish need to be managed as part 
of an ecosystem, and the relative 
effects of fishing on the health of the 
total system must be entered into 
state policy calculations.” 

The book’s writers say policy 
makers can find valuable advice in 
the spiritual values of the Haida and 
the world’s major religions — all of 
which stress the importance of 
stewardship of the natural world and 
building rest and rejuvenation into 
the rhythm of society and nature. 


“The idea of marine protected 
areas, now being developed for 
Canadian waters, fits the Judeo- 
Christian idea of jubilee [a time to 
restore relationships disrupted by 
debt and disenfranchisement] very 
nicely,” says book editor Dr. Harold 
Coward, director of UVic’s centre for 
studies in religion and society. “We 
also conclude that self-restraint, local 
involvement, and a long-term time 
frame need to become basic princi¬ 
ples of stewardship.” 

The researchers state that a just 
FISHERY ETHICS... con t’d on p. 3 





























And the winner is 


• • • 


Kim Glen, a third-year student in leisure services administration, 
beams as she holds up the winning stub from our recent Ring 
reader survey contest Glen — whose name was pulled by UVic 
President Dr. David Strong from more than 400 entries — will 
soon be winging her way to Montreal where she and a friend 
plan to do some sightseeing. The contest prize was round-trip 
airfare for two anywhere in Canada where Canadian Airlines 
flies. Glen says she hand-delivered her survey shortly before the 
contest closed on March 15 ."/ picked up the paper that day 
and thought I'd give it a shot," she says. "I just can't believe this 
— I've never won anything big before!" 

As for the survey results, we'll fill you in soon. In the mean¬ 
time, thanks to everyone who participated and those who took 
the time to write down many interesting and constructive 
comments. 


UVic considers Discovery Park 
technology transfer facility 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

The university is exploring a part¬ 
nership with Discovery Parks Inc. 
(DPI) to create a technology trans¬ 
fer facility on campus. Its primary 
purpose would be to provide space 
for UVic spin-off companies and 
others collaborating with UVic 
researchers to develop technologies 
related to UVic research. 

Since its establishment in 1992, 
the UVic Innovation & Development 
Corporation (IDC) has been provid¬ 
ing incubation facilities for early- 
stage companies, including those 
that are direct spin-offs of UVic 
research. Examples include: Ambient 
Systems, Inc., Dr. Michael Whiticar’s 
(earth & ocean sciences) company 
which manufactures high-quality, 
optical-based analytical instruments 
for detecting and measuring regu¬ 
lated trace gases; and Mycologic Inc., 
Dr. William Hintz’s (biology) com¬ 
pany providing ecologically sound 
vegetation management products. 

“The space available through IDC 
is not sufficient to meet the demand,” 
says IDC CEO Dr. Tim Walzak. “And the 
space we have is not suited to the 
needs of established companies 
collaborating with UVic researchers. 

In particular, laboratory space for 
new product development is critical to 
a number of opportunities at UVic” 


“This is a natural extension of 
what the IDC is doing already, and 
the benefits to the university are 
many,” says Vice-President Research 
Dr. Martin Taylor. “UVic researchers 
would benefit from the enhanced 
capabilities to develop and apply 
their ideas; it would provide new 
opportunities for student work 
placements and employment; and the 
university would receive a share of 
the rental income from the building.” 

The proposed location for the 
new building is on land next to the 
IDC that was identified as early as 
1978 as a site for a potential tech¬ 
nology transfer facility. It would 
provide approximately 30,000 sq. ft. 
over two floors. The university 
would grant a long-term lease of 
the land to DPI, which would build 
and operate the facility at no cost to 
UVic. The university would be 
guaranteed a minimum financial 
return on the lease and have the 
right to approve the building’s 
design and tenants. 

DPI is the operating arm of the 
Discovery Foundation, a not-for- 
profit non-governmental organiza¬ 
tion supporting high-tech R&D in 
B.C. The foundation is governed by a 
board of trustees comprised prima¬ 
rily of representatives of B.C. post¬ 
secondary educational institutions. 


DPI operates multi-tenant technol¬ 
ogy transfer facilities at UBC and 
SFU and another is under construc¬ 
tion at BCIT. They have housed more 
than 40 companies employing some 
2,000 scientists and technicians. 

“SFU’s relationship with DPI has 
been extremely beneficial to SFU 
and to our research community,” 
says Dr. Bruce dayman, SFU vice- 
president research and chair of the 
DPI board. Park tenant companies 
have collaborated in research with 
faculty, co-op placements and career 
employment of graduates have 
resulted, and the income stream 
from the park helps support re¬ 
search, research facilitation and 
knowledge transfer. 

“From DPI’s point of view, it’s 
clear that provision of space and 
facilities at SFU for the B.C. high 
technology community helps fulfill 
DPI’s mandate and provides net¬ 
working opportunities for all 
parties,” says dayman. “It’s a clear 
‘win-win’ proposition.” 

Town hall meetings are planned 
for May when the proposal for the 
facility will be presented and 
feedback invited from the university 
and wider community. Comments 
may also be sent via e-mail (to 
dpi@uvic.ca) or directly to the office 
of the vice president research. 


BANNER YEAR FOR ATHLETICS ... cont'd from p. 1 


first team All Canadian squad for 
the first time in her career at UVic. 
The four-year veteran added a 
second national championship MVP 
award and helped her team win 
their second CIAU title in three 
years. She was a big reason her 


team held down the number-one 
ranking in Canada throughout the 
season and into the final tourna¬ 
ment. Brooke is a leader on the 
court, in the classroom and 
throughout the community. 

The President’s Cup award for 


Law school 


One of Canada’s largest law firms, 
Blake, Cassels & Graydon LLP, has 
established a $1 million national 
scholarship and awards program to 
help finance the costs of legal 
education for exceptional and 
deserving students. UVic’s law school 
is one of 13 law schools across 
Canada to benefit from the program. 

Believed to be the only national 
scholarship program of its kind 
funded by a single law firm, it will 
provide an annual $5,000 scholar¬ 
ship to a UVic law student. More 


its from $ I million awards 


than 19 law students nationally will 
benefit from the program annually. 

Most scholarships will be 
awarded after a student has 
completed his or her first year of 
law school and will be renewable 
after the second year if a high 
academic standing is maintained, 
making the total value of financial 
assistance for each student worth 
up to $10,000. 

Award recipients will be known 
as “Blakes Scholars,” a distinction 
earned by outstanding academic 


achievement, community involve¬ 
ment, extra-curricular activities, 
and personal accomplishments. 

The award criteria also consider 
financial need and membership in 
a historically disadvantaged group. 

“Our hope is that the Blake, 
Cassels & Graydon LLP Awards will 
become known as a mark of 
excellence recognizing top students 
who have made great achieve¬ 
ments, often in the face of eco¬ 
nomic or other hardship,” says Jim 
Christie, Blakes’ managing partner. 


“With tuition fees rising across 
the country, financial aid is a 
priority for the faculty. This 
program will assist us in continu¬ 
ing to recruit and retain top 
students, and helps to ensure that 
talented individuals have equal 
educational opportunity,” says UVic 
law dean Jamie Cassels. 

Blake, Cassels & Graydon LLP is 
one of Canada’s leading corporate 
law firms with over 400 lawyers in 
six offices in Canada, Europe and 
China. 


combined athletic and academic 
achievement by a fourth or fifth- 
year student went to Aoibhinn 
Grimes from the women’s field 
hockey team. 

Grimes has played a major role 
in leading the Vikes to three gold 
and two silver medals at the CIAU 
national championship over the 
past five years. She scored a league¬ 
leading 16 goals and led the Vikes 
to a second-place finish in the 
always tough Canada West Confer¬ 
ence. She was a Canada West and 
CIAU first team All Star and re¬ 
ceived the Lizz Hoffman Award as 
the most valuable player at both 
levels. Through all the hard work 
on the field, Grimes managed to 
maintain a 6.7 cumulative grade 
point average. 
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[/Tax Returns 

• Individuals (Student Discounts) 

• Retired Persons (Seniors Discounts) 

• Small Business (Package rates available) 

/Tax Audits & E-Files 

[/Complete Tax Support 

/Private Office Interviews or just drop in 

[/Fast Accurate Returns 

[/l5 Years Experience 


Individual. Tax 
Returns 
From $29.95 

-Based on 3 official tax receipts. 


403A Quadra St. (at Mackenzie), Victoria, B.C. V8X1J8 
Ph: 479-8943 Fax: 479-8243 
Email: combiz@pacificcoast.net 


PUT THE SPRING BACK INTO YOUR LIFE 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
UVic employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 

• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or more 
(including grant & agency employees) 

• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 

Call UVic's service provider 


INTERLOCK 727-2861 1-888-227-7897 
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Chemistry professor lauded 
for public service activities 


Award salutes UVic’s outspoken “science guy** for his community work 


“Some people 
get very nervous 
in front of a 
microphone. Give 
me a microphone 
and I’m happy.” 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

Dr. Reg Mitchell is a researcher, a 
teacher, an entertainer and quite 
possibly Victoria’s most outspoken 
science advocate. 

The UVic chemistry professor 
has been named Academic of the 
Year by the the Confederation of 
University Faculty Associations of 
B.C. (CUFA BC). The award recog¬ 
nizes Mitchell’s efforts to encourage 
public interest in science, as well as 
his accomplishments as a chemist 
and teacher. 

“I love the mix of teaching, 
research and community work, and 
I’m grateful to be recognized as a 
contributor to all three in B.C.,” he 
says. 

CUFA BC is comprised of faculty 
associations from B.C.’s four largest 
universities: UBC, UVic, SFU and 
UNBC. Mitchell will receive a 
trophy and a cheque for $2,000 at 
an awards dinner in Vancouver on 
April 13. 

According to CUFA BC president 
Jim Gaskell, there were about 15 
worthy nominees for the award this 
year, but the organization picked 
Mitchell because of his commitment 
to raising public awareness about 
science. “He’s taken his love of 
science and worked very hard to 
involve young people,” says Gaskell. 
“It’s the public service component of 
his work that we’re acknowledging 
with this award.” 

Mitchell’s community work has 
taken several forms. He’s been 


presenting the “Dr. Zonk” show — in 
which he dresses up like a mad 
scientist and does “spectacular 
chemistry presentations” for local 
school groups — for more than 25 
years. The show originated in 1974, 
when Mitchell put on a continuous 
chemical magic show for an open 
house. “At the end of it I said, 
‘Christ, I’m zonked out,’” he recalls. 

He and five colleagues later 
decided to take the newly named 
Dr. Zonk show out on the road to 
promote UVic’s chemistry depart¬ 
ment. Mitchell is the only remain¬ 
ing participant, but the show goes 
on. 

“This is an opportunity to 
‘display’ science, and I guess I like 
doing that,” he says. For the last 20 
years, Mitchell has organized the 
UVic venue of the annual Victoria 
Science Fair at UVic. He says chil¬ 
dren today have less hands-on 
access to chemistry than when he 
was a child. 

“When I was young I had a big 
chemistry set and I could blow 
things up and make flashes,” he 
says. “It’s kind of a shame kids can’t 
do that these days.” 

Mitchell’s CFAX radio show helps 
educate people about the role of 
chemistry in their everyday lives, 
from sewage and pesticides to 
climate change. “When you say the 
word ‘chemical’ to the public, they 
automatically think about toxins,” he 
says. “There are some chemicals that 
are bad, but they’re certainly not all 



Mitchell as Dr. Zonk 


bad. I don’t like to see misinforma¬ 
tion being spouted around.” 

Teaching comes naturally to the 
theatrical Mitchell, who received a 
faculty of science teaching award 
in 1998. “I’m basically a well-paid 
actor, only I don’t have to audition 
and I write my own scripts,” he 
says. “Some people get very nervous 
in front of a microphone. Give me 
a microphone and I’m happy.” 

He prides himself on being able 
to make even the driest course 
material interesting and entertain¬ 
ing for his students. “Sometimes I 
make outrageous statements just to 


see what the students will do,” he 
says. “If you can keep the students 
interested, that’s half the battle.” 

Mitchell has never been shy about 
voicing his opinions, either. He’s been 
a member of the university senate 
for 20 years, and served a six-year 
term on the Chemical Institute of 
Canada’s board of directors. 

“I tend to stand up and say a lot 
of the things people are thinking, 
but are afraid to say themselves,” 
he says. “There’s no point in com¬ 
plaining about what you think is 
wrong — you’ve got to get out 
there and change it.” 


Board approves child care rate hike 


Faced with increased staff wages 
and a year-end deficit, UVic’s child 
care services will hike its rates on 
May 1 for the first time in six years. 

UVic’s board of governors ap¬ 
proved the increases, which average 
about eight per cent, at its March 20 
meeting. 

“We have used every vehicle at 
hand to avoid raising fees but we 
ran out of options,” says David 
Clode, executive director, student 
and ancillary services. “We have told 
CUPE that no one begrudges the 
child care workers the increase they 
received [in early 1999, the child 
care workers joined CUPE 951] and 
no one really believes the pay levels 


reflect the education, responsibility 
and accountability associated with 
the work. But we are in a system 
where there are user fees and they 
are intimately correlated to the cost 
of labour.” 

New monthly fees for children 
aged 18 to 36 months range from 
$670 to $743, up from $620 to $688, 
based on a sliding scale tied to 
family income and family size. Fees 
for children aged three to five years 
will jump from $438 to $522 a month 
to $473 to $565 a month, while fees 
for children aged six to 12 years 
increase from $177 to $197 a month 
to $191 to $212 a month. The Summer 
Fun program will increase from 


$400 to $432 a month. 

The board also approved 
monthly rate increases effective 
May 1 for dorm-style student resi¬ 
dences and cluster housing. The new 
rates represent average increases of 
1.22 per cent for single and 0.8 per 
cent for twin accommodation. An 
increase of 0.93 per cent for the 
starter meal plan was also approved. 
The increase will raise monthly 
rates for a single room from $329 to 
$333 and for a twin room from $251 
to $253 in residences. The monthly 
cost of a single room in cluster 
housing climbs from $389 to $393. 
The monthly rent for family hous¬ 
ing remains the same. 


GOOD NEWS BUDGETS ... cont’dfrom p. 1 


Innovation (CFI), “a virtual doubling 
of the pot,” as especially welcome. 

Taylor says the budget confirms 
$900 million for the 21st century 
Canada Research Chairs program 
which will, starting this year, 
establish 2,000 research chairs at 
universities across the country at a 
rate of 400 per year. UVic’s alloca¬ 
tion under the program should be 
announced in the near future. 

“It’s very good news, particu¬ 
larly at a time when there are 
serious concerns about the ability 
of Canadian universities to recruit 
and retain the best research schol¬ 
ars,” Taylor says. 

UVic’s fuel cell research and 
leadership in climate change 
research puts it in a good position 


to take advantage of the $160 
million available federally for 
climate and atmospheric sciences 
and sustainable development 
technology funding, Taylor adds. He 
also describes the provincial gov¬ 
ernment’s budget announcement of 
$117 million more for the BC Knowl- 


FISHERY ETHICS _ 

fishery is one that is treated as more 
than simply a resource to meet 
market demand. Its realized wealth is 
evenly distributed and any damage it 
causes to the ecosystem is repaired. A 
just fishery manages the ecosystem to 
keep the resource sustainable and 
takes various cultural ideas into 


edge Development Fund as “a very 
big and pleasant surprise.” 

He says that the fund will match 
any amounts secured through the 
CFI competition for major research 
infrastructure funding in the 
science, engineering, environment 
and health areas. 


cont’d from p. 1 

account in doing this. The traditional 
Haida k’aaw (herring spawn on kelp) 
fishery was judged to be the most just 
and ethical of those analysed. 

Executive summaries of Just Fish 
are available through the centre for 
studies in religion and society at 
721-6325. 


New campus mural 
celebrates Metis culture 

A new work by Metis artist and UVic visual arts grad Rick Rivet will 
soon dominate the foyer of the 1996 classroom building — the result 
of two government programs supporting each other. A grant from the 
Canada Millennium Partnership Program, matched by the province’s 
British Columbia 2000 fund, will cover the cost of the mural which 
will celebrate Metis culture. 

“Over the last 20 years, the university has commissioned major 
monumental works representing the indigenous cultures that have 
contributed to the history of Victoria,” says Prof. Martin Segger, UVic’s 
executive director of government and community relations. “This 
mural project provides the means to celebrate one of the city’s ne¬ 
glected founding cultures.” 

M6tis were the builders of Fort Victoria and the first traders into 
the territory. Amelia, the wife of the province’s first governor Sir 
James Douglas, was a M6tis, as was Josette, the wife of Hudson’s Bay 
Company chief factor John Work. M6tis culture is gaining a higher 
profile in the city through the work of the Victoria M6tis Community 
Services, the Lower Vancouver Island M6tis Association, and a newslet¬ 
ter, the M$tis Messenger. 

Rivet’s mural will be 16 feet long and six feet high. It will be 
clearly visible from the courtyard outside the building through the 
foyer’s floor-to-ceiling wraparound windows. The artist expects to 
begin work on the mural this fall. 

Rivet was born in Aklavik in the Northwest Territories in 1949- He 
came south to pursue art and art-related studies at UVic, where he 
graduated with a visual arts degree in 1979- Rivet also completed an 
education degree and fine arts graduate studies and has worked as an 
artist and taught art in many parts of Canada. He now resides in 
Terrace, B.C. 

Rivet’s paintings and drawings are part of the major collections of 
the Canadian Museum of Civilization in Hull, Quebec, the province of 
B.C., the Gordon Snelgrove Art Gallery at the University of Saskatch¬ 
ewan, and the Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery. 

In describing his work, Rivet says: “My art deals with the idea of 
‘bearing witness’ to the strong spiritual content within the artistic 
traditions of aboriginal peoples in Canada and worldwide. It also pays 
witness to history, particularly, colonial history. These ancient aborigi¬ 
nal artistic traditions, with their basis rooted in Shamanic ideology and 
belief have survived, despite the devastating effects of colonialism.” 
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UVic chaplaincy serves the mind, body ... and soul 


Contrary to what you might think, interest in spiritual issues is growing at UVic 


BY HEATHER WALKER 



Lock, outside the Interfaith Chapel, 


Meditation, forums on violence and 
poverty, counselling and activism 
are what spirituality is about these 
days. People are becoming more 
aware of spiritual issues, and 
they’re looking for a way to act on 
that awareness, says United Church 
chaplain Henri Lock. 

For seven years, Lock has 
worked at UVic’s Interfaith Chap¬ 
laincy. He and the other 12 chap¬ 
lains, representing faith 
communities that include Christian, 
Unitarian, Buddhist, Islam and 
Wiccan, strive to provide a resource 
for the growing interest in spiritu¬ 
ality on campus. 

The chaplaincy offers services 
such as drop-in guided meditations, 
discussion groups, and spiritual 
counselling. The Sessions in Spir¬ 
ituality series, for example, pro¬ 
vides informal open forums where 
ethical and spiritual issues such as 
homelessness, healing, and econom¬ 
ics are discussed. Guest speakers are 
invited from the community or 
university to speak and stimulate 
discussion. 

When the sessions began four 
years ago, Lock and co-organizer 
Kate Fagan, the Roman Catholic 
chaplain, hoped to have at least one 
person show up. These days there 
are 15 to 35 attendees per session. 


Statistics like these reflect a 
growing need in people to clarify 
and define their beliefs, says Lock. 
Yet there’s a popular distaste for 
structured, institutional religion. 
“There’s a perception that religion 
is archaic, or that religious institu¬ 
tions are something of the past,” 
says Lock. However, most people’s 
concerns are also the concerns of 
religious faiths. 

The level of violence in the 
world today is unprecedented, and 


many people are concerned about 
this, notes Lock. “They’re looking for 
a way to perceive and deal with the 
problem. If they can overcome their 
bias towards institutional religion, 
they’ll see that at the core of reli¬ 
gious teaching - Christian, Jewish, 
Muslim, Buddhist - is a commit¬ 
ment to non-violence and peace.” 

This “cultural bias” toward 
organized religion is apparent in 
the lack of an undergrad program 
in religious studies at UVic, he says. 


“It’s a deep loss, 
especially with 
the resurgence of 
interest I have 
seen in spiritual¬ 
ity. When this 
university was 
established, 
religion was not 
seen as a part of 
the academic 
endeavour. It was 
seen as something 
outside the 
secular realm.” 

Even now, the 
UVic chaplains’ 
salaries are paid 
by their own faith 
communities. Lock 
says this is usual 
at universities, 
with the school 
providing the office space, paying 
for the utilities, and giving a 
nominal sum for office supplies. 

While Lock appreciates the 
university’s support of the chap¬ 
laincy, he thinks it’s time for a 
union of spirituality and academic 
structure at the undergraduate 
level. Such a union already exists at 
the post-graduate research level, 
with the establishment of the 
centre for studies in religion and 
society eight years ago. 


Religious studies courses would 
benefit everyone, of any or no 
religious discipline. Courses would, 
for example, instruct Asia-Pacific 
students in Buddhist traditions. 
Current international issues, such 
as the Muslim occupation of Af¬ 
ghanistan, could be understood in 
greater depth with a course on the 
Islam faith. And UVic students 
going on exchanges could gain a 
deeper understanding of the reli¬ 
gious and spiritual practices of 
their new countries. 

Lock says that the establishment 
of a religious studies department is 
inevitable, as more people realize 
that spirituality is an acceptable 
part of life. 

“Intellect - that’s what the 
university is all about,” he says. And 
if people want to have their bodies 
exercised, there are the university’s 
recreational facilities, while their 
emotional and social needs can be 
met through clubs and other cam¬ 
pus services. “The fourth area of 
human endeavor,” says Lock, “is 
spirituality, which combines all the 
aspects of the human journey. And 
that’s what we’re here for.” 

For more information go to the 
Interfaith Chaplaincy, located in the 
bookstore building, call 721-8338 or 
go online at <http://www.stas. 
uvic.ca/chap/>. 
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Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 



Age 55 60 65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

•Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 $167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$200,978 $164,609 $135,977 

$117,570 

$107,272 

$98,133 

$87,352 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years $971 

Total 5 year payout 

$58,260 


Income over 10 years $555 

Total 10 year payout 

$66,600 



Income over 15 years $414 

Total 15 year payout 

$74,520 



♦Based on best current guaranteed rate of 6.30%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments are 
available. 


Life Annuities: 
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...payments cease at death 
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$346 

$393 

$439 

$466 
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$624 

...10 years guaranteed 

$316 

$336 

$371 

$399 

$413 

$440 

$482 

Female 

...payments cease at death 

$297 

$317 

$345 

$377 

$398 

$447 

$537 

...10 years guaranteed 

$296 

$314 

$339 

$365 

$380 

$415 

$458 

Joint Life: 10 yrs g'teed 

$279 

$288 

$313 

$336 

$350 

$379 

$431 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of “Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities 0 please telephone or write: 
402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax:(250)385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell©solguard.bc.ca 
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What careers can you pursue at Northwestern Health Sciences University? 

Chiropractic • Integrative health and wellness • Acupuncture • Oriental medicine • Therapeutic massage 
Northwestern Health Sciences University provides the widest range of choices 


in natural health care in the United States. 


The foundation of the University is 
Northwestern College of Chiropractic, 
which has earned an international 
reputation in 58 years as a pioneer in 
chiropractic education, patient care and 
scientific research.The individual attention 
and access to educational resources our 


students receive helps them excel in 
preparing to practice as outstanding 
health care practitioners. Combined with 
our pioneering clinical education programs 
and our assistance in job placement. 
Northwestern provides a superb 
educational experience. 


I Now featuring 
I master's-level courses 
I in Integrative health 
I and wellness. 



NORTHWESTERN 
HEALTH SCIENCES 
UNIVERSITY 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
For a personal visit or 
more information, call 

1-800-888-4777 

Or go virtual at 

www.nwhealth.edu 
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Get The Big Picture 

Several thousand friends of the university — including donors, govern¬ 
ment officials, journalists, co-op employers, secondary school principals, 
and members of UVic community advisory boards and many others — 
will soon be getting The Big Picture of UVic when they receive their 
copy of the 48-page, full-colour, large format publication of that name 
recently produced by the division of external relations. The Big Picture 
presents an overview of the university today, placing it in the context 
of its evolution over the past decade, and underscores the themes of 
interdisciplinarity, internationalization, and innovation. Currently at 
the bindery, the publication is expected to be available in late April, 
when sample copies will be circulated to UVic departments. An elec¬ 
tronic version will be posted on the UVic Web site. The publication was 
coordinated by Robie Liscomb (UVic communications), designed by 
Trapeze Communications, and includes photographs by Don Pierce and 
Chris Marshall (UVic photo services) and Jo-Ann Richards. 

Regional science fair at UVic 

Young scientists will present their experiments and observations to the 
annual Vancouver Island Regional Science Fair, April 15-17 at UVic’s 
Elliott Building lecture wing. Sponsored by the Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of Young Scientists, the fair brings together participants ranging 
from Grades 4 to 12 to compete for trophies, plaques and other prizes. 
Exhibits are judged for their level of scientific thought, creativity, skill, 
dramatic value and written reports. Public viewing of the entries is 
scheduled for noon to 3 p.m. on Sunday, April 16 and Monday, April 17 
from 10 a.m. to noon, followed by an awards ceremony at L30 p.m. 
Winners earn the right to represent Vancouver Island at the Canada- 
Wide Science Fair in London, Ontario next month. 

Graduating with flair 

The visual arts department’s graduating class of 2000 presents the best 
of its work in a special exhibition April 24 through May 6 on the main 
floor of the Visual Arts Building. Thirty students, including 14 from the 
honours program, are featured in what student coordinator Russ Pistun 
calls a “contemporary multimedia exhibition.” Variety is the strength 
of the show and works will run the gamut of the visual arts — from 
painting and sculpture to photography and digital art. Most of the 
projects have been completed in the students’ fourth and final year of 
studies. A special gala will be held Saturday, April 29 beginning at 7 p.m. 

UVic International Info goes online 

Much of the feedback to the UVic Web site comes from other coun¬ 
tries — from prospective students and others who are seeking infor¬ 
mation about the university and having difficulty finding it on the 
Web site. Now there’s a new page, just off the UVic main page, that 
contains links to much, if not all, the information they’re looking for. 
Called UVic International (www.uvic.ca/international.html), it 
includes links to general information, international student informa¬ 
tion, and centres and departments involved in international educa¬ 
tion and international research. Suggestions for additional links to be 
added to the UVic international page should be directed to Robie 
Liscomb (UVic communications) at robie@uvic.ca. 




































“You have to laugh at things, 
otherwise you would cry” 

A UVic English professor puts everyday life under a comic microscope 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

Walking into Kim Blank’s office is a 
lot like taking a trip inside his head. 
A dart board with a well-marked 
bullseye hangs on the far wall, 
among a plastering of newspaper 
clippings, cartoons and postcards. 
Sunlight streaming in through the 
window illuminates a glass paper¬ 
weight with a fake rose inside, a 
tiny painted flower pot, and a 
bunch of toys and baubles scattered 
along the windowsill. A tan cocker 
spaniel named Gilbert is curled up 
on a frayed armchair. 

Behind a wide desk, which faces 
the window, a portrait of a smirking 
David Letterman leans against a 
stack of books, and shelves 
crammed with books line the wall 
up to the ceiling. An upside-down 
photo of Queen Elizabeth (“because 
that’s the way you’d see her in 
Australia”) presides over the scene. 

Blank’s office reflects his outlook 
on life “You have to laugh at things, 
otherwise you would cry.” His latest 
book, Sex, Life Itself and the Origi¬ 
nal Nanaimo Bar Recipe, is an 


attempt to spread some of that 
laughter around. The book, pub¬ 
lished in January, is a collection of 
short essays that put everyday life 
under a comic microscope. The 
light-hearted vignettes touch on 
everything from garage sales and 
junk mail to plastic bags and photo¬ 
copiers (see page 6). 

“It’s the kind of book that would 
be perfect for reading on the fast 
ferry,” he quips. “Unfortunately, the 
fast ferry soon won’t exist 
anymore.” 

Blank, who teaches early 19th 
century British literature in UVic’s 
English department, has published 
four other books on Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and 19th century English 
poetry. He considers his humourous 
writing to be more a hobby than a 
career — the kind he can do during 
some of life’s “commercial breaks.” 

“These are the kinds of things I 
write when I have time to waste,” he 
says. “Unfortunately, the university 
doesn’t give me enough such time.” 

The book is a satire of the very 
concept of a book, from its tongue- 


in-cheek preface to its appendix, 
which contains a diagram of where 
to find the appendix in the human 
body. In the space on the back jacket 
normally reserved for critical praise, 
there are quotes praising other 
authors, such as Umberto Eco and 
John Updike, as well as deep 
thoughts from Abe Lincoln, Bill 
Vander Zalm and “the author’s 
mother.” 

“Having worked in the book 
business as a teacher and writer, it’s 
nice to be able to take some re¬ 
venge,” says Blank. “I hope people 
are offended and insulted.” 

Blank jokes that he threw in the 
“Original Nanaimo Bar Recipe” to 
attract readers. “It’s always good to 
have both food and sex in the title 
of a book so you can cover all 
bases,” he says. 

The recipe is really a testament 
to a decades-old debate in Blank’s 
hometown, Nanaimo, about who 
created the famous confection. Blank 
got his recipe, which he believes to 
be the first printed version, from one 
of his mother’s cookbooks. He has 



Confidence in “frankenfoods” is misplaced 


I read with interest the Viewpoint article (“Your 
salad is a soup,” March 24). I thank Dr. von 
Aderkas for pointing out the prevalence of geneti¬ 
cally modified organisms (GMOs, also called 
genetically engineered products, “genefood,” or 
“frankenfood”) in the foodstream. A busy graduate 
student, I discovered this only recently myself. 

I must take issue with one central assumption 
that underlies his discussion: namely, that GMOs 
are substantially equivalent to natural foods. They 
are not. 

There is a huge difference between foods 
produced through the vertical lines of natural 
genetic transmission, generally though sexual 
reproduction, and those produced through geneti¬ 
cally engineered transmission. The first are pre¬ 
dictable and stable. GMOs, however, are cases of 
induced horizontal gene transmission produced in 
the laboratory by events. They are unpredictable 
and unstable. 

Normally, there is a species barrier between 
species, or genera, certainly among biological 
families. In other words, a mare can produce 
offspring from a donkey — they’re different 
species but the same genus — but there’s some¬ 
thing wrong with it (mules are sterile). She can’t 
take genetic information from, say, a bull. This 
keeps horses from getting cow viruses. 

Mad cow disease (bovine spongiform encepha¬ 
lopathy) occurred when viral material causing 
scrapie (spongiform encephalopathy in sheep) 
passed into cows. The herbivorous cows were made 
into carnivores with the addition to their feed of 
rendered carcasses of unused portions of the 
sheep, including nerve cells where the disease lay. 
Later they were made into cannibals by the 
addition of their own kind to the feed. The genetic 
material was still active, even though it was in a 
kind of crystalline form. This disease was then 
passed to humans when people ate the beef, 
producing Creutzfeld-Jakob disease. This is hori¬ 
zontal gene transmission. It is implicated in AIDS 
(from chimpanzees), different types of flu (from 
waterfowl and swine), and other potentially 
catastrophic diseases. 

In a transformational event, a plasmid ring 
containing marker, gene, promotor (a strong virus 
like the cauliflower mosaic virus used in 


transgenic plants to cause the implanted gene to 
always express) and the new gene itself, is first 
reproduced in bacteria and then exposed to the 
host organism, or shot into it on fine gold shot. 
Thus an event is essentially an infection, with 
possible accompanying trauma, of the host organ¬ 
ism. Neither the position of the landing site on the 
genome nor the probable disruption to it — includ¬ 
ing potential blockage of some protein or the 
expression of another, even of the viral promotor 
— is known or predictable. 

Dr. von Aderkas says “Perception appears to be 
everything, as the science is sound.” Which science 
does he mean? Genetics, certainly, is sound. But the 
products of genetic engineering are anything but. 
In the words of Mae-Wan Ho, geneticist and bio¬ 
physicist, senior academic at the Open University, 
U.K., author of over 200 scientific papers: “To put it 
bluntly: the existing technologies are crude, unreli¬ 
able, uncontrollable and unpredictable. And they 
are inherently hazardous.” 

Isn’t it time to label frankenfoods? 

Bill Lewis 
Dept, of linguistics 


Not an acronym 

I have only one comment about the article by 
Patrick von Aderkas that appeared in the Ring 
(March 24): GMO is not an acronym, but merely an 
abbreviation. As chair of a GSC (not an acronym) 
at NSERC (an acronym, at least in part), Dr. von 
Aderkas should understand the distinction. If not, 
he should consult his dictionary. 

Dr. Patrick Gregory 
Dept, of biology 

Ed note: Yes, we missed that one too. For the 
record, acronyms are abbreviations commonly 
pronounced as words, such as NATO, CATscan or, 
as Dr. Gregory points out, NSERC. While GMO is a 
bandy way to refer to genetically modified 
organisms, it is simply an abbreviation, as are 
such commonly used names as CBC, NDP, or RCMP. 



Blank enjoys a “genuine” Nanaimo bar baked by writer Kirsten Rodenhizer: 


created a Web site dedicated to 
Nanaimo bars (http://expage. com/ 
page/nanaimobar), in hopes of 
discovering who invented what he 
calls “the best dessert food in the 
world, or at least Vancouver Island. 

“A lot of people want to claim 
they invented it,” he says. “But until 
we have documented proof, we’ll 
have to rely on the 1957 version, 
which I have in my sole possession.” 

Most of the pieces in the book 
have been previously published, 
many in the Victoria Times-Colonist 
“I like to write for my own commu¬ 


nity,” says Blank. “You can use local 
terms of reference. It’s also nice to go 
over to someone’s house and see your 
writing on their washroom wall.” 

Sex, Life Itself and the Original 
Nanaimo Bar Recipe (Umberto 
Press, $14.99) is available in several 
local bookstores, including the UVic 
bookstore, and will soon be distrib¬ 
uted to most of Western Canada. 

Blank is enthusiastic about 
circulating his work to a wider 
audience “I figure if everyone on 
campus buys a copy I might be able 
to finish off my sun deck.” 
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What modern university could survive without this “gobbler of grammatical goo”? 


BY DR. KIM BLANK 

The university is synonymous with a number of darn 
important things: knowledge, liberal humanism, scholar¬ 
ship, research, freedom of speech, discovery, creativity, 
innovation, life-long learning, integrity, and other such 
high-minded, non-trivial pursuits. 

The University of Victoria has two official mottos 
that reflect these subjects and ideals: the Hebrew Yeb-be 
Ab-oor( u Lel there be light”) and the Latin Multitude) 
autem sapientium sanitas est orbis terrarum (“A 
multitude of the wise is the health of the world”). These 
sanitized translations should, of course, be questioned. 
For the first one I came up with “Who turned out the 
lights?” and for the second one I got “Healthy smart 
people hang around in bunches.” Then again, languages 
were never really my thing. 

On the downside, despite Maclean's magazine’s 
flattering analysis of Canadian universities, our ivied 
halls of edification are also identifiable with a number 
of other, 
equally memo¬ 
rable but less 
elevated items: 
parking tickets, 
library fines, duck 
ponds, Thursday night 
at the pub, getting hit 
with a frisbee in the 
back of the head on your 
way to class, administra¬ 
tors from hell, professors 
who only have office hours 
when they are not there, 
labyrinthine buildings, and 
linoleum. 

But there is one icon that 
stands somewhere between 
the sublime and the banal, 
as well as the students 
and faculty. It is the 
maniacal monster of 
mimicry; a.k.a. the 
photocopy ma- ; ' -f 


chine (from the Latin duplicatus maebina makus mea 
madus). 

The modern university could hardly survive without 
this gobbler of grammatical goo. 

Faculty use it to make copies of their esteemed 
colleagues’ esteemed published work (remember the 
academic adage: Photocopy or Perish). Students use it to 
make copies of notes for lectures they missed — lectures 
given by esteemed faculty based on the notes taken from 
photocopied material of their esteemed colleagues’ 
published work. Small world and all that — and all of it 
revolving around the power of the copier. 

Operating one of these machines is not what it used 
to be. Once upon a time, it was one page at a time, one 
size fits all, what you see is what you get. Because today’s 
campus copiers are nuclear-powered and computer- 
assisted, as well as being linked by Internet and satellite 
to all other photocopiers throughout the free world and 
some of Quebec, the act of copying has become a turn-of- 



the-millennium techno-challenge. Apparently, it is also a 
good way to put together a term paper. 

Where do you start? 

Do you want one copy or two? Manual or auto-feed? 
Double-sided or overlay? One-sided originals to two-sided 
copies? Two-sided originals to two-sided copies? Two- 
sided originals to one-sided copies? Two-page separation 
mode? Colour or black and white? Memory mode? 
Margin-making mode? Shrunk or expanded (50-200%)? 
Sorted, non-sorted, stapled, staple-sorted, or non-staple- 
sorted? Folded, Z-folded, or regular non-folded? Letter 
size, large letter size, legal, jumbo or table-cloth size? 
Lighter or darker? Smoking or non-smoking? Aisle or 
window? Tea or coffee? Plain or salt ‘n vinegar? 

Aarrgghh! The possibilities are positively catatonic. 

So there you stand before this humming monster, 
summoning your dysfunctional inner child to give you 
the courage to press forward — or at least press a button 
or two. There you stand, about to walk the walk based 
on years of experience with candy-vending machines, 
when, at once, you are sent reeling by three words that 
often bring our techno-obsessed culture to its knees: OUT 
OF ORDER! Another university motto? 

Dr. Kim Blank is a professor of English at UVic. The 
above excerpt is reprinted with permission from bis 
new book, Sex, Life Itself and the Original Nanaimo Bar 
Recipe. For more on the book and Blank see the story on 
page 5. 
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Memory research leads to 
faculty of social sciences award 


Psychology professor Dr. David 
Hultsch, whose research has had a 
major influence on metamemory — 
beliefs held about memory function 
and memory performance, espe¬ 
cially as one ages — is this year’s 
recipient of the faculty of social 
sciences Award for Excellence in 
Research. 

In addition to his work in 
metamemory, the award recognizes 
the impact Hultsch’s contributions 
have on aging and cognition research 
and his ongoing participation in the 


Victoria Longitudinal Study on Aging. 

The latter began in 1986 when 
the initial data was collected from 
the first of two groups of 500 
participants aged 55 to 85-years-old. 

“We test each group three times a 
year and add a new group every six 
years,” says Hultsch who conducts 
the study with departmental col¬ 
league and principal investigator Dr. 
Roger Dixon and Dr. Chris Hertzog of 
the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
“We’ve already produced several 
reports. I don’t see an end in sight 


for this study. I want it continue for 
a minimum of another 12 years.” 

The study has already indicated 
that working memory drops off 
dramatically as people age, says 
Hultsch, probably because of 
changes in brain function. But, he 
adds, that the changes vary dra¬ 
matically between individuals. 

The study is funded by the 
National Institute of Aging in the 
United States. Hultsch received his 
UVic research award at a special 
ceremony held last month. 


Seafood, weather focus 
of climate conferences 

Warmer oceans, climate change and their consequences for seafood abun¬ 
dance and weather patterns will be on the table for two upcoming 
conferences on campus co-sponsored by the UVic centre for earth and ocean 
research. 

The Seafood Sustainability In A Changing Climate Workshop (May 25-26) 
will focus on climate impacts on wild fisheries, salmon farming and shell¬ 
fish aquaculture. Participants will include fishing industry leaders, climate 
researchers, policy makers, and coastal community representatives who will 
look for ways to mitigate climate-related threats to B.C. fisheries. Agenda de¬ 
tails can be found at <www.cics.uvic.ca/workshop>. 

Hundreds of Canadian and international scientists will attend the Cana¬ 
dian Meteorological And Oceanographic Society Congress May 29-June 2 to 
discuss the role of the Pacific in climate and weather. Keynote speakers will 
present new techniques for ocean climate prediction, regional weather fore¬ 
casting, and the interaction between ocean biology and climate variations. 
Agenda information is at <www.cccma.bc.ec.gc.ca/cmos/2000/>. 
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Who’s looking after the children? 

Educators, governments and child care professionals need to do a much better job of working together 


BY DR. MYER HOROWITZ 



There is a great need for partnerships among 
professionals, between families and school personnel, 
across government departments, and among federal, 
provincial and local levels of government 


D uring the last few weeks there have 
been several developments affecting 
the welfare of children and youth — 
some positive, but unfortunately, others 
negative. 

In the recent B.C. budget, funding is ear¬ 
marked for the reduction of class sizes and 
the construction of new and expanded schools. 
Funding will also be available to reduce wait 
lists for health services for children, as well as 
to embark on before and after-school 
childcare programs. These are developments I 
applaud. 

There are other developments I regret. The 
recent strike of support staff in many B.C. 
school districts happened because the various 
parties to the collective agreement — school 
districts, the union and the provincial govern¬ 
ment — could not resolve their differences. 

The Capital Health Region recently indicated 
that Victoria’s only pediatric intensive care 
unit will be closed later this year. And as 
several people involved in family and child 
services have remarked, the provincial budget 
does not improve the situation for many of 
the almost 10,000 children in government care 
in B.C. 

This mix of positive and counter-produc¬ 
tive developments indicates to me that the 
interests of the young are not always consid¬ 
ered seriously. Rarely is there even minimal 
coordination across the various programs for 
children and youth and among the govern¬ 
ment and other agencies that provide the 
services. There is a great need for partnerships 
among professionals, between families and 
school personnel, across government depart¬ 
ments, and among federal, provincial and 
local levels of government. 

It is my belief that the major thrust in the 
education and care of children and youth will 
come about only when educators, psycholo¬ 
gists, physicians, nurses, social workers and 
others plan and work together for develop¬ 
ments which tend to cut across conventional 
field and discipline lines. 

Changes are necessary both in the struc¬ 
tures we have created at national, provincial 
and local levels and in the attitudes many 
members of governments, legislators, civil 
servants, professionals and lay people have 
towards cooperative ventures. To deal with the 
needs of a society, it is essential to divide the 
total concern that we have for the welfare of 
youngsters into manageable units such as 
health, social services and education. But it is 
also imperative that we consciously create 
structures that bring the related pieces to¬ 
gether in a coherent way. This is where I 
think we have fallen down and have been less 
than entirely successful. 

What has happened to the National Chil¬ 
dren’s Agenda which was proposed in the 
federal Speech from the Throne several years 
ago? The intention was to improve the well¬ 
being of Canada’s children. We were told th§n 
that one of our country’s objectives “should be 
to ensure that all Canadian children have the 
best possible opportunity to develop their full 
potential.” Were the references to children and 
their families in that speech just meaningless 
rhetoric? I haven’t heard much in recent 
months about the coordinated federal, provin¬ 


cial and territorial children’s agenda that was 
promised three years ago. 

At the provincial level we need a senior 
ministry for services to children and youth 
that will have a coordinating responsibility in 
relation to all programs for youngsters, no 
matter which other ministries are involved. 
The status of this minister should be that of a 
deputy premier with the authority and 
responsibility to foster “the children’s test” for 
all government decisions: “Is this proposal in 
the best interests of children and youth?” 

Among the most senior cabinet committees 
should be one with a focus on the young. 


Deputy ministers and other civil servants 
should be required to coordinate their activi¬ 
ties and programs that relate to children. They 
should be rewarded if they do and penalized 
if they do not. 

What about coordination among profes¬ 
sionals and among the agencies with which 
they are identified? Perhaps a good place to 
begin is in the university. Here, at UVic, we 
have an exciting recent development. About 25 
of us from various departments and faculties 
are members of the Youth and Society Re¬ 
search Group. The chair of our group, Dr. 
Bonnie Leadbeater, is from psychology. In 


addition to others from that department, the 
group includes faculty from child and youth 
care, education, human and social develop¬ 
ment, nursing, social work and sociology. 

We would welcome additional interested 
colleagues, especially from other academic 
units. Our aim is to promote the well-being of 
youth by fostering multi-disciplinary research 
and by developing worthwhile partnerships 
with colleagues and agencies in the wider 
community. 

We should take a fresh look at our pro¬ 
grams, offered by a number of faculties, for 
the preparation of professionals who will be 
involved with children and youth. If univer¬ 
sity students who are learning to become 
teachers, social workers, nurses, psychologists 
and other professionals have some common 
experiences while they are students, perhaps 
when they graduate they’ll be more likely to 
work together productively. 

Much needs to be done. Large numbers of 
children and youth live in poverty. The Capital 
Urban Poverty Project in Greater Victoria, 
which includes as partners several academic 
units at our university, last year indicated that 
more than 20 per cent of children live in 
households with incomes below Statistics 
Canada’s low-income cut-off level. 

Particularly disturbing is the rather 
dramatic increase in low-income households 
during the last decade. In 1997 June Callwood 
asked the question: “How come almost a 
million-and-a-half children go to school 
hungry in one of the richest countries in the 
world?” Some politicians, commentators and 
others argued that Statistics Canada estima¬ 
tion was an exaggerated one. My response to 
the doubters is to ask: “What is a better 
estimate?” And if the figure in the response to 
my question is less than what the federal 
government’s own department suggests, say, 
one million or half-a-million, I ask “Is that 
figure satisfactory?” Of course it isn’t. 

The education, development and welfare of 
children, including youth, should be among 
our major concerns. We must be advocates for 
every child — for the malnourished child and 
for the child with handicaps who is chal¬ 
lenged in some way; for the child growing up 
in urban slums or in rural poverty; and for 
the suburban child who may suffer from a 
different kind of deprivation; for the gifted 
and the artistically talented child; for the 
child adjusting to a new country and acquir¬ 
ing a new language; for the child who is 
touched by violence or abuse; and for the 
large number of children who cannot be 
described in these special ways — the so-called 
average or normal child, who also deserves to 
benefit from our concern and advocacy. 

If, in this first decade of the new millen¬ 
nium, we keep children and youth as a 
primary focus, then we’ll have a greater 
opportunity than we have had in the last 
decade or two of achieving positive change in 
their education, growth, development and 
care. 

Dr. Myer Horowitz, who receives an honorary 
degree today at UVic’s special Millennium 
Convocation, is an adjunct professor in the 
faculty of education. 


Views expressed on this page are the author’s and do not necessarily reflect those of The 
Ring or the University of Victoria. The Ring welcomes your views on the above article, or 
any other issue of interest to the UVic community. Submissions for Viewpoint or Letters to 
the Editor can be sent to the editor, UVic communications services, Sedgewick Cl49, fax 

721-8955, or e-mail: vshore@uvic.ca. 








New book is “for anyone with an interest in Canada” 



Prince 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

Canadians should reject 
“doomsayers” who claim govern¬ 
ments have lost their power and 
relevance in an age of economic 
globalization, says a UVic professor 
in his latest book. 

“Governments are trying to 
navigate through a very complex 
set of forces, but that doesn’t mean 
they are powerless,” says Dr. 
Michael Prince, Lansdowne profes¬ 
sor of social policy in the faculty 
of human and social development. 
He co-authored the recently 
published Changing Politics of 
Canadian Social Policy with Dr. 
James Rice, a professor of social 
work at Ontario’s McMaster Uni¬ 
versity. 

The goal of the book, says 
Prince, is to look at the setting in 
which people debate and construct 
Canadian social policy. It proposes 
widespread “democratization” of 
all aspects of Canadian public life, 
from the political system to the 
workplace and the way people 
interact in communities. It touches 


on issues of economic globalization 
and the changing international 
economy, critiques of the welfare 
state, gender and feminist analysis 
and the role of the voluntary 
sector in providing social services. 

The authors make two main 
recommendations for Canadian 


policy-makers: renew the attack on 
poverty and make international 
agreements, such as the World 
Trade Organization (WTO), more 
inclusive. “These agreements are 
traditionally thought of as being 
just trade and economic arrange¬ 
ments. We need to inject concerns 


of human well-being and 
dignity right into the 
centre of them,” he says. 

Prince and Rice take a 
historical approach to their 
analysis of social policy in 
Canada, tracing its develop¬ 
ment from colonial times 
through Confederation to 
the building of social 
security after the 1930s, the 
creation of the medicare 
system in the 1960s and 70s, 
crisis in the 1980s and the 
changing climate of the ’90s. 

They argue Canada 
has now entered a “post¬ 
deficit” era, in which 
public debate on social 
policy has shifted from 
cutbacks and deficits to 
surpluses and how to spend them. 
However, Prince cautions, surpluses 
don’t necessarily translate into 
improved social policy. 

“It’s a little too easy to say that 
there will be salvation by surplus, 
just as it was too easy to say there 
would be death by deficit,” he says. 


“The problem is that people seem 
to have forgotten how strong a 
role governments have played in 
providing social programs and 
health services right from the 
early days. Our history can help 
guide us and help us to draw some 
lessons.” 

However, he adds it’s also 
important to recognize the real 
limitations governments face today 
and have faced in the past. “We 
reject the doomsayers, but we try 
not to romanticize,” he says. “I 
think we’re always trying to find a 
balance, without swinging too far 
one way or the other.” 

Prince says he and Rice hope 
the book will appeal to colleagues 
in a wide range of disciplines. 

“The word ‘politics’ is in the 
title, but it’s not just a political 
science text,” he says. “We see it as 
something that will be of interest 
in Canadian history, Canadian 
studies, social work, public admin¬ 
istration, sociology and women’s 
studies. It’s for anyone with an 
interest in Canada.” 


The comeback kid 

Three years after a tragic accident, a UVic swimmer shows Olympic promise 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

John Stamhuis has his eye on the 
Canadian Olympic swimming 
team. The Vikes swimmer took 
gold in the 200m breaststroke at 
the Speedo Swimming Nationals 
last month in Toronto, defeating 
the defending national champion 
and establishing himself as a 
serious Olympic contender. 

Yet only three years ago he 
thought his swimming career was 
over forever. 

In the summer of 1997, he and 
his girlfriend, UVic swimmer Jos£e 
Dubois, were cliff-jumping at Elk 
Falls, near Stamhuis’ hometown of 
Campbell River when he slipped 
and fell about 30 feet, landing on 
the rocks below. He broke three 
ribs, a wrist and his hip and 
ruptured his spleen, and had to be 


airlifted to Campbell River. It was a 
tragic accident — but it could have 
been a lot worse. 

“At first, they weren’t sure if I 
was going to be able to walk 
again,” he says. 

He spent the first two-and-a- 
half weeks after the accident in 
hospital, happy to be alive, but 
believing he would never swim 
again. Over time, however, he 
decided to get back in the water, 
starting out with a few short dips 
and working his way up to slow 
laps. “I wasn’t going for any great 
feats, I was just happy to be back 
in the pool,” he says. 

When he returned to Victoria, 
he was eager to get back into a 
normal training program but had 
lost about 20 pounds and was still 
having difficulty eating because of 
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internal scar tissue. UVic varsity 
coach and sports physician Dr. 

Peter Vizsolyi helped him make the 
transition. 

“When John came down on the 
pool deck he still had a cane,” says 
Vizsolyi. “He couldn’t do very much 
at first. It was a matter of time, 
focus and determination.” 

After a long, hard year, 

Stamhuis started approaching top 
condition again. He swam a best 
time at an international meet last 
summer, and kept on improving 
from there. 

“He was always really strong in 
the head — a real psychological 
swimmer,” says Island Swimming 
team coach Ron Jacks, who also 
coaches Stamhuis. “He could really 
uplift himself before a big meet, 
and I thought he might lose some 
of that.” 

But he didn’t. In fact, Stamhuis 
says the accident gave him new 
physical and mental endurance. “It 
definitely made me a lot stronger 
when it comes to training. I always 
know the pain could be a lot worse.” 



By the CIAU championships this 
February, Stamhuis was showing 
Olympic promise. He brought home 
a gold medal in the 100m breast, 
bronze medals for the 200 and 400 
individual medleys and a bronze 
for the 4x200 relay. He went on to 
win a gold medal in the 200m 
breaststroke and a silver in the 
100m breaststroke at the national 
championships in March. He swam 
personal best times at both meets. 

“He’s lucky to be alive, and here 
he is performing at his best,” says 


Stamhuis 


Jacks. “The credit really goes to him.” 

At the Olympic trials this May, 
the top two swimmers in each 
event will be selected to train with 
the Canadian team, provided they 
swim a qualifying time. Stamhuis, 
who recently won UVic’s male 
University Sport Award (see story, 
page 1), is optimistic about his 
prospects. “I think I have a good 
shot,” he says. “I’m sure a year ago 
nobody would have said John 
Stamhuis will make the time, but 
now it’s a possibility.” 


Kindness Week stresses “small 
things that really make a difference” 


Simple acts of kindness and mutual 
respect can make life more livable 
for everyone. 

That was the message the UVic 
Women’s Network hoped to convey 
during UVic’s first ever “Lightness 
and Kindness Week,” which took 
place in early February. 

“We think it’s important to 
recognize the small things, everyday 
actions that really make a differ¬ 
ence,” says Diana Nicholson, a 
member of the Women’s Network 
and a research coordinator for 
UVic’s school of child and youth 
care. “Acts of kindness don’t neces¬ 
sarily have to be crisis-driven. The 
way you treat other people every 
day matters.” 

Nicholson says the event was a 
success. She and women’s advisor Dr. 
Francis Ricks heard about many 
kind acts that took place during 



Lightness 
and Kindness 
Week. For 
example, 
staff mem¬ 
bers in 
physical, 
education 
bought small 
gifts and 

snacks for their co-workers. They 
also brought in daffodils for staff 
desks, enjoyed spontaneous joke¬ 
telling sessions, and received a 
faculty nomination for the happiest 
office on campug. On the other side 
of campus, the school of child and 
youth care sent a bag of candy to 
medieval studies and distributed 
chocolate to staff in the school of 
social work. 

Lightness and Kindness Week 
was inspired by the international 


“Random Acts of Kindness Week,” 
which celebrates respect and kind¬ 
ness on a global scale. Nicholson 
says the idea for a UVic event arose 
out of discussions at a Women’s 
Network meeting about how to 
make the campus a kinder place for 
employees. 

“We thought, there’s room for 
improvement here. What can we do 
to foster a more positive culture?” 
says Nicholson. “We can all benefit 
from a kinder working environ¬ 
ment.” 

The Women’s Network had 
support for the week from the 
Victoria Kindness Group, an organi¬ 
zation founded in 1995 that aims to 
raise awareness about the impor¬ 
tance of kindness in daily life. 
Nicholson says the Women’s Net¬ 
work is planning to make Lightness 
and Kindness Week an annual event. 
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Bloom times for gardeners 

It’s like a Boxing Day sale in spring for local green thumbs. The annual UVic Plant Sale, organized by the 
Finnerty Garden Friends is on Sunday, May 7 from 10 a.m. to I p.m. in McKinnon Gym. Filling the gym 
floor, dozens of tables will feature an excellent selection of everything for the garden — from bedding 
plants to trees and shrubs. Net proceeds support the Finnerty Gardens at UVic — the 1.2 hectare 
collection of specialty rhododendrons and companion plants situated near the Interfaith Chapel, at the 
southwest corner of campus. Many of the rhodos, such as the one photographed above, were collected 
from around the world in the early 20th century and were relocated from a Lake Cowichan estate 
donated to the university in 1974. 


Lecture looks at “surprising 
confluence'* of theatre and law 


The link between theatre and law 
started long before Hollywood 
successfully merged the two in a 
string of successful movies and 
television series. 

“Both the theatre and the law 
courts have their roots in ancient 
Athens, the result of the same 
democratic impulse for a fair public 
hearing of both sides in any dispute," 
says theatre professor Dr. Jennifer 
Wise. She’ll discuss the “surprising 
confluence” of these two disciplines 
in “The Theatre and the Law” on 
April 13 at 7:30 p.m. in room C103 of 
the 1996 Classroom Building. The 
Provost’s UVic Faculty Series presen¬ 


tation is free and open to the public. 

“I’ll be looking at how legal 
practices have shaped the practice 
of theatre from the beginning. 
Theatre was, in fact, born out of a 
legal revolution and ever since, 
whenever there’s a period of feisty, 
fair-minded litigation, a golden age 
of theatre is usually close behind,” 
says Wise. 

She became aware of the similari¬ 
ties between the two systems while 
conducting research for her recent 
book on the invention of theatre in 
ancient Greece, Dionysus Writes “I 
discovered that the ancient Atheni¬ 
ans set up their theatres in imitation 


of their law courts, and for the same 
purposes. Both put accused ‘criminals’ 
on trial and both put ordinary 
citizens in the position of judge. Both 
exemplified democracy in action— 
and the need to test the ‘dead letter’ 
of a law or text against the living 
realities of the community.” 

Prior to joining the faculty of 
UVic’s theatre department, Wise 
performed on stage while pursuing 
BFA studies in New York state. She 
completed her undergraduate 
studies at the University of Toronto 
and went on to earn a master’s and 
PhD in theatre there. She teaches 
theatre history at UVic. 


ringer 


Martin Segger, director of the Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery, 
was named Arts Leader of the Year in the recent C-FAX 1070 
Community Awards. Segger is cited as “an influential curator, 
educator, author, architectural historian and advisor” and as “the 
catalyst for some of B.C.’s most exciting and far-reaching arts 
activities.” He was co-chair of the 1999 B.C. Festival of the Arts, is 
vice-chair of the Provincial Capital Commission, and holds board 
directorships with the Royal B.C. Museum and the Victoria Civic 
Heritage Trust. UVic geographer Dr. David Lai, received an Arts 
Leader Merit Award for his work in restoring Victoria’s Chinatown. 
And Jane Heffelfinger, a member of the board of the University 
of Victoria Foundation, was a finalist for Citizen of the Year award 
for her tireless commitment to community service. 

The UVic engineering students behind GO WEST - a summer 
outreach program for high school students — have won an award 
from the Canadian Engineering Memorial Foundation. The $5,000 
prize honours efforts to open doors for young women in engineer¬ 
ing. GO WEST was initiated in 1998 and includes school presenta¬ 
tions and summer youth conferences designed to encourage young 
women to consider engineering careers. The award — presented to 
GO WEST coordinators Michael Morgan, Megan Howell Jones, Karl 
Hohnisch and Patti Smith - is administered by the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers in memory of the women of £cole 
Polytechnique who lost their lives in the tragedy of Dec. 6,1989. 

UVic grad Leah Malkinson, a planning forester with the Ministry 
of Forests in Castlegar, was recently recognized as B.C.’s top new 
forester after earning the highest mark out of the 161 people who 
wrote the Association of B.C. Professional Foresters’ Registration 
exam in October. Malkinson holds a 1993 BSc In geography from 
UVic and completed the courses required to become a forester 
while working full-time. 

UVic geography students excelled at the western division annual 
meeting of the Canadian Association of Geographers in Abbotsford 
in early March. Clare Day, Negar Elmiehm Lisa Huisman and Chris 
Larson won best undergraduate paper for their presentation on 
neoglacia.tion in Banff National Park. Dave Lewis won best master’s 
paper for his topic on tree rings and glaciers in Strathcona Provin¬ 
cial Park. And James LeCair earned best doctoral paper for his 
presentation on children’s behaviour and the urban environment. 

Four hotel and restaurant management students from the faculty 
of business who designed a specialized online employment service 
have won top prize and $1,000 in an award competition sponsored 
by the Tourism Educators Consortium of B.C. Graham Fox, Justin 
Lee, Todd Lidstone and Robert Ohlmann continue to develop 
their idea — geared toward hospitality students and graduates — 
with help from the Pacific Rim Institute of Tourism and the 
business faculty. 

The UVic Chamber Singers have come back from a successful five- 
concert tour of universities in Washington and Oregon states. The 
highlight was an appearance at the Collegiate Choral Festival, a 
gathering of the top five university choruses in Washington State. 



Get off campus 
& come on down 


Sunday Buffet Brunch $8 9S 

11 AM- 2 PM 

Best Sunday Brunch (in Cadboro Bay) 

Cadboro Bay's Neighbourhood Pub 
Reservations phone 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 
Fax 477-2678 for daily specials 


Cold Beer Off Sales until 8 pm everyday 
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AGENCY LTD. 


Brian W. Harriott 
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3830 Cadboro Bay Road 
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CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 
477-2131 

• Prescriptions 

(we accept student extended Medical Card) 

• Drugs and Sundries 

• Cards and Gifts 

• Telephone Cards 

• Films and Photo service 

• Photocopying/Fax Service 

• Full Service Post Office 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


CADBORO BAY 
VETERINARY CLINIC 

Dr. Patrick Benloulou 

DIM. M.K.C.V.SM) B.V.Sc.(SA) 



Ph: (250) 477-9061 F* (250) 477-9067 

2561 Sinclair Rd, Cadboro Bay, BC V8N1B7 



3831 Cadboro 
Bay Rd. 

Phone: 477-6831 
Open 7 days a week 



Pop into Pepper's for 


FOODS 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


Wide selection of farm fresh produce 
Meats: custom cut for your special 
occasion 

Supper in an instant from our extensive 
Deli selections 

All your grocery requirements 
Friendly helpful staff to assist 

STORE HOURS 
Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 


Intarac 


Plenty of FREE Parking Owner Operated Businesses Helpful Personal Service Relaxed Community Atmosphere 
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Not every decision will be as easy to make as getting The GM Card®. Especially when you can apply from your dorm. 
Upon approval, you’ll get a free Pure dance 4 CD**and receive a $1,000 bonus in GM Card Earnings 1 towards the 
purchase or lease of a new GM vehicle. There’s also no annual fee. Then anytime you use your card, like to get a 
tattoo for instance, you’ll get 5% in GM Card Earnings n . Visit us at: nobrainer.gmcanada.com to apply on-line. 


©Registered Trade Mark of General Motors Corporation, TD Bank licensed user of Mark. *TD Bank and GM, licensed users of Marks. ®Trade-Mark of TD Bank. **AII applicants applying in person for The GM Card at on-campus booths will receive a 
copy of the Pure dance 4 CD at no charge. Applicants applying via the Internet will receive a copy of the Pure dance 4 CD upon approval, at no charge. Limit one copy per applicant. tApplies to full-time students only. ftSubject to The GM Card Program Rules. 
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Survey reveals dissatisfaction with parent advisory councils 

Eighty-seven per cent of parents are involved in fundraising and special events, but only 30 per cent want to be 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

People who sit on parent advisory 
councils (PACs) across the country 
reluctantly spend most of their time 
on fundraising and special events. 
And, in parts of Canada, few men 
participate in PACs - a fact prob¬ 
ably related to the councils’ lack of 
real power. 

These are some of the results 
from a pilot study on parent partici¬ 
pation in education by UVic educa¬ 
tion professor Dr. Yvonne Martin. 
Martin, who conducted her research 


over a six-month period using a 
questionnaire she developed herself, 
collected data samples from B.C., 
Alberta, New Brunswick, the North¬ 
west Territories and Otago, New 
Zealand. 

Although PAC members in most 
Canadian regions said they would 
rather not spend so much time on 
fundraising, Martin says they 
aren’t exactly sure what they want 
their role to be. “They don’t seem 
to have a very clear vision of 
what they want to do,” she says. 


“They lack an agenda of their 
own.” 

Martin collected survey data 
from parents who participate in 
council activities and those who 
don’t, as well as from teachers and 
principals. She found that parents 
who sit on advisory councils come 
from all socioeconomic backgrounds, 
employment categories and educa¬ 
tion levels. On average, 87 per cent 
of those parents are involved in 
fundraising and special events, but 
only 30 per cent really want to be. 

When asked 
what they 
would rather be 
doing, parents 
seemed unsure, 
giving a wide 
range of re¬ 
sponses, from 
selecting teach¬ 
ers to allocating 
funding. Martin 
also found that 
Canadian PACs 
are overwhelm¬ 
ingly made up 
of women — 80 
per cent, on 
average. In B.C., 
that figure was 
around 92 per 
cent. However, 
in New Zealand 
the gender 


division was about 50/50. 

“There may be several reasons 
for this, one of which relates to the 
amount of power the councils have. 
Where there is more power and 
control, there will be more men,” 
says Martin, adding the gender 
disparity isn’t necessarily a bad or 
good thing. “Rather, it raises the 
questions, why are men shut out 
from the process, and what does it 
mean for education?” 

She included New Zealand in her 
study because the country is recog¬ 
nized as having a model of parent 
participation that works reasonably 
well. “I wanted to discuss what’s 
happening in Canada province by 
province and have some interna¬ 
tional data for comparison,” she says. 

Martin also asked parents on 
council executives about what 
motivates them. The majority said 
they became involved because they 
want to support their children’s 
education. They stayed on because 
they felt they were contributing. 
“What keeps them coming back is a 
desire to serve the community and a 
sense of achievement,” says Martin. 

Among parents’ biggest frustra¬ 
tions were difficulties making 
contact with other parents, not 
having enough power, and not 
having enough information. Other 
difficulties were interpersonal 
problems and conduct of meetings. 


The majority of parents who don’t 
participate said they were too busy 
or too tired. 

Martin is aiming her work at 
policy makers and parent groups 
across the country. She has presented 
her early findings to the B.C. Ministry 
of Education and to the B.C. Confed¬ 
eration of Parent Advisory Councils. 
Next, she’ll conduct a major three- 
year study on the basis of the pilot, 
returning to the areas she visited to 
collect more representative samples 
of information. She’ll also include 
data from Ontario and Quebec. 

Martin’s research includes a 
history and comparative review of 
the laws and structures governing 
parent participation in several 
provinces. She has found that when 
parents in B.C. and Alberta were 
given statutory recognition as 
stakeholders, they were not given 
much real authority. Parents in 
Quebec, on the other hand, enjoyed a 
very real shift in the balance of 
power in their favour since 1972. 

According to Martin, comparing 
these laws and structures helps to 
place the issue of parent participa¬ 
tion in the broader context of 
democracy. “I want to look at what 
it says about participation and 
democracy,” she says. “In other 
words, whether these provisions 
really mean the system has become 
more democratic.” 



Online shopping conning soon to UVic bookstore 

Convenience and technology are what customers now demand, says bookstore manager 



Forbes 


BY HEATHER WALKER 

Long line-ups for textbooks may 
soon be a distant memory as UVic’s 
bookstore prepares to widen the 
scope of choice for its customers. 

In September the bookstore 
plans to launch an online service 
through which students, faculty, 
staff and community members can 
buy books via credit card and 
home delivery, browse bookstore 
inventory, and access textbook lists 
for courses. The service, says 
manager Jim Forbes, is intended “to 
give customers more choices in the 
way they shop.” 

These and other innovations 
were discussed in February at 
ConTEXT 2000, an annual confer¬ 
ence on textbooks and technology 
for post-secondary bookstore staff 
and management. Forbes and 
Suellen Guenther, the bookstore’s 
textbook manager, attended the 
conference to learn more about 
how to meet their customers’ 
demand for high-tech services. 

Instead of purchasing actual 
textbooks this fall, students, via the 
bookstore, might be able to buy the 
digital rights to online textbooks, 
says Forbes. These high-tech text¬ 
books allow three-dimensional 


graphics and learning projects — 
for example, a biology student can 
examine a three-dimensional rib 
cage, or a student of Shakespeare 
can tour London’s new Globe 
theatre. 

The cost of this new technology 
for the student user is unknown, but 
the high cost of purchasing textbooks 
is all too familiar. “Every conference 
we head to, we pass on the students’ 
concerns about the price of books,” 
Forbes says, quoting an average cost 
of $80 to $90 per book, with some 
texts as high as $200. 

Some UVic professors already 
use online methods of teaching. Dr. 
Michael Best (English) and Dr. Peter 
Golz (Germanic studies), are both 
positive about the results. 

Best offers two online courses 
on Shakespeare. He’s currently 
reworking a program that allows 
students to direct scenes from 
Shakespeare plays on their com¬ 
puters. Best says the purpose of 
using online media is “to give 
students alternatives to conven¬ 
tional instruction.” Then there’s 
the convenience. For example, 
theatre students, who have long 
rehearsals that overlap his classes, 
can access his courses on their 


own time. 

“The problem with 
online textbooks,” notes 
Best, “is that you have to 
read them on the compu¬ 
ter. Problems such as slow 
modem connections and 
technical errors can be a 
factor.” Students also can’t 
highlight or write on 
online texts. And if stu¬ 
dents print out the read¬ 
ing material, the expense 
is transferred to the 
student in printing costs. 

Golz has a Web site for 
every Germanic studies 
course he teaches, with 
direct links to Germany. 

Students can read newspa¬ 
pers, make international contacts, 
and even move through museums 
with an audio tour guide. 

Golz is concerned about access. 
To take advantage of multimedia, 
“students must have access to a 
computer; this requires substantial 
investments from all levels of 
government and universities.” Golz 
adds that “computer literacy 
training is needed, and should be 
available to all students.” 

Best and Golz see high-tech 


education as inevitable. “Because 
this technology is available, students 
expect it,” says Best. “On the other 
hand,” adds Golz, “the demands on 
students are also higher because 
they have wider access to a greater 
selection of research resources.” 

However, the publishing indus¬ 
try is still struggling to bring 
digital technology into the main¬ 
stream, says Forbes, mainly because 
publishers are worried about 
protecting copyright once a text¬ 


book goes online. 

But Forbes agrees that change is 
unstoppable. Convenience and 
technology, he says, are what the 
customers now demand. “We have 
to keep up with our customers’ 
changing needs.” 

For more information, check out 
the bookstore Web site at: <http:// 
web.uvic.ca/bookstore/ or call 
721-8311. To subscribe to the book¬ 
store’s free e-mail newsletter 
contact: sharvey@uvic.ca. 
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LAW OFFICE 

4195 Shelbourne Street 

■ 

1 

■ 

iH 

(two blocks north of Feltham Rd. at Cedar Glen) 
Real Estate & Mortgages 

Wills & Estate Matters 

Power of Attorney / Committeeship 
Divorce / Separation 

General Legal Advice / Referrals 

Bob Reimer 

Barrister & 
Solicitor 

Telephone Inquiries Welcomed 

721-2441 


Camosun 

Travel 


Mo Im4- 


3111 CEDAR HILL RD 

595-5455 


i 

Dr. M. Foomani A, 

Dentist 



OFFICE HOURS: 


Tuesday - Saturday: 
8:00 - 4:00 

acSIIa 



#21 6-895 ♦ Fort Street ♦ Victoria ♦ BC ♦ V8W 1 H7 
Tel: 386-803 1 ♦ Fax: 386-603 1 ♦ Parking Available 
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AtTHE ■ i m 
Galleries HE****' 

Juncture: An Exhibition at the 
Crossroads of Time Featuring 
works by past UVic honourary 
degree recipients. Univ. Centre, 
Maltwood Art Museum & 
Gallery. Ends May 3.721-6562. 

The Door Gods: A Visual 
Documentary of a Unique 
Pacific Nation. Photography by 
Michael Hockney. April 11- 
May 4 University Centre, 
Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery. 


Friday, April 7 

lectures 

11-00 -130 pjn. Representing Yourself 
in Research: Some Current Chal¬ 
lenges Dr. V. Prain, La Trobe Univ., 
Australia. Lansdowne Lecture. 
MacLaurin Bldg., room D287. 
(Curriculum & Instruction). 721-7886. 

music 

1230 pjn. Fridaymusia School of 
music students present a program for 
various instruments. MacLaurin Bldg., 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
Admission by donation. (Music). 
721-79% 

Saturday, April 8 

music 

230 pm Saxophone Class Recital. 
Featuring students from the class of 
Lynne Greenwood. MacLaurin Bldg., 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. (Music). 
721-79% 

8.00 pm Susan Young's Philomela 
Presents: Songs of the Heart. UVic 
Women’s Choir. Special guests 
Katherine Ely, harp. Doug Hensley, 
guitar. Soloist and ensembles from 
the school of music MacLaurin Bldg., 
Philip T. Young Recital Hall. By 
donation. (Music). 721-79% 


Sunday, April 9 

music 

250 pjn. A Passion for Classics. 
Victoria Symphony. Univ. Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Tickets $15/ 
20/28. Box office 385-6515. 


Several members of the UVic 
community have been nominated 
for this year’s YM-YWCA Women of 
Distinction Awards. 

Mavis K. Henry, who is the 
liaison for the school of child and 
youth care’s First Nations Partner¬ 
ship Program, is nominated in the 
community leadership category. 
Henry is a member of the 
Pauquachin First Nation and is a 
grad student in the master’s in 
indigenous governance program. 

Dr. Rozanne Poulson, a faculty 
member in the department of 
biochemistry, is nominated in the 
education, training and develop¬ 
ment category and this year’s 
female winner of the University 
Sport Award, Lindsay Brooke, is 
nominated in the health and 
wellness category. Brooke earned 
her second national championship 
MVP award last month for her 
part in helping the Vikes women’s 
basketball team win its second 
national title in three years. 

Dr. Katie Cooke, life-long activ¬ 
ist and women’s advocate and 1991 
UVic honorary degree recipient, is 
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Monday, April 10 

music 

800 pjn. A Passion for Classics 
Victoria Symphony. Univ. Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Tickets $15/ 
20/28.385-6515. 

Tuesday, April 11 

lectures 

700 pjn. Learning in Schools 
Through New Technologies Dr. 
Vaughan Prain, La Trobe Univ, 
Australia. Lansdowne Lecture. Centre 
for Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
(Curriculum & Instruction). 

721-7886. 

Thursday, April 13 

lectures 

730 pjn. The Theatre and the Law. 

Dr. Jennifer Wise, UVic. Provost’s 
Faculty Series. Classroom Bldg., room 
C103. 721-7636. 

Friday, April 14 

seminars 

300 - 430 pjn. Institutionalism 
Between the Wars and Beyond. 
Malcolm Rutherford, UVic Business & 
Economics Bldg., room 363. (Econom¬ 
ics). 721-8532. 

Sunday, April 16 

music 

230 pjn. A Rendezvous with Friends 
Victoria Symphony. Univ. Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. McPherson 
Theatre Box Office. 386-612L 

other 

12.-00 pjn. - 300 pjn. Public Viewing. 
Vancouver Island Regional Science 
Fair. Society for Advancement of 
Young Scientists. Elliott Bldg., Lecture 
Wing. (Chemistry & Earth and Ocean 
Sciences). Information: <www. 
octonet.com/-virsf/> or 721-7352. 


Monday, April 17 

lectures 

730 pjn. Legal Profession in China: 
Ethics vs Corruption. Dr. Peter Feng, 
Univ. of Hong Kong. Begbie Bldg., 
room 157. (Centre for Asia-Pacific 
Initiatives). 721-7020. 


nominated in the lifetime achieve¬ 
ment category. Drs. Cornelia Bohne 
(chemistry), Barbara Hawkins 
(biology), Mary Louise Lesperance 
(mathematics) and Micaela Serra 
(computer science) are all nomi¬ 
nated in the science, technology 
and environment category — the 
category sponsored by UVic. 

The awards will be presented at 
the event’s sixth annual awards 
dinner on May 11 at the Victoria 
Conference Centre. For tickets, call 
the Y at 386-7511. 


Monday, April 24 

music 

1230 p.m. Graduate Student Recital. 
Gordana Hajdukovic, violin. 
MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. (Music). 721-7903. 

Thursday, April 27 

5:00 p.m. AlieNation. A journey of 
discovery through the Republic of 
China. Film by Christian Bell. World 
premiere. McPherson Library, room 
056. (Maltwood) 721-6562. 

Friday, April 28 

seminars 

300 - 430 pjn. What Are the 
Prospects for a Constructivist 
Historiography of Economics? Ryan 
George, UVic. Business & Economics 
Bldg., room 363. (Economics). 

721-8532. 


Saturday, April 29 

other 

7:00 pjn. - lftOO pjn. Gala Graduat¬ 
ing Exhibition Opening. UVic visual 
arts graduating students. On display 
will be a variety of examples from 
the following media: drawing, 
painting, sculpture, photography, 
printmaking and digital multimedia. 
Visual Arts Bldg. (Visual Arts). 
380-2847. 


classified 


Opportunities 

Earn easy money on the Internet. Get 
paid listening to the radio. Visit: 
www.radiofreecash.com/home.asp?- 
7771uckys. Get paid to read e-mail. 

Visit: www.sendmoreinfo.com/id/ 
572387 Money potential is unlimited!! 

Hair & Beauty 

$10 student haircuts. Fully qualified, 
professional, licensed. Home business. 
Cadboro Bay Village. For appointment 
call: 477-6740. Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays only. 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

For Rent - Shared 
Accommodation 

Three girls need one roommate. Large 
home. Near UVic/Camosun. 5 appli¬ 
ances, fireplace, 2 bathrooms. Please no 
cranky people. Christ! or Jaime 595-1239. 

Accommodation Wanted 

Professional family (3 children) looking 
for 3 bdrm house to rent July 15 - Aug. 
12 (flexible). N/P, N/S. Call Annemarie 
at 480-614-8457 or e-mail: 
apcharness@compuserve.com 

ComputerTraining 

Upgrade your computer skills on your 
home or office computer. Over 340 
courses. Starts at $34.95/month for self- 
paced training over the Web. Phone 
595-6965. See <www.trainingontheweb. 
net> 


Classified ad rates are $10 for up to 25 
words and 50* for each additional 
word. Ads will not be accepted by 
phone and must be delivered in 
writing with cash payment, to UVic 
communications services, Sedgewick 
C149- The advertising deadline is eight 
days before publication date For more 
information, please call 721-7636. 



NURSING GRADS! 

Start your career in style with 

UNIQUE, CUSTOM-MADE TOPS 

from 


G 


at’s ffle ow 

Creations 

FUNKY TIES TOO! 

Call Margaret at 385-7742 


UVic well represented 
in Women of Distinction 
award nominations 



Lockers available 


John Holland, chair of UVic's bicycle users committee, hoists his 
bike into one of 16 bicycle lockers situated on the northwest side 
of the Student Union Building, opposite the bus loop. Fifteen of the 
lockers are currently available for rent at $4/month for students 
and $5lmonth for faculty and staff That's 50 per cent off winter 
rates. *These lockers provide dry, secure storage near buses, the 
SUB and the gym," says Holland. They also add an extra layer of 
security against theft —in the past 10 years, 590 bikes have been 
reported stolen from campus, 64 in 1 999 alone. The lockers were 
installed last fall, but so far, there's been little response from faculty 
and staff, says Holland. ‘ That's surprising, since they're the people 
who leave their bikes out eight hours a day." To apply for a locker 
call 721-8355 or go to the SUB information booth. 


The deadline for Calendar submissions for the May 5 
Issue of The Ring I* April 27 at 4:00 p.m. 

Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication ♦ 
Calendar submissions should be sent to UVic Communications Services, 
email: ucom@uvlc.ca 


Need to Escape? 



Catch the game. 
Party hard. 
Sleep tight. 

- Great game seats 

- VIP night club entry & your first beverage 

included at The Roxy, 

Freds, or BaBalu 

- Cool hotel room (newly renovated) 

- Free Parking & Cont’l breakfast 


Ufa* 


Toll free: 1-888-605-5333 

654 Nelson Street, Vancouver, BC 
email: info@hoteldakota.com / www.hoteldakota.com 































